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From the Editor’s Desk 
Dear Friends- 


Sometimes I hang out with a pretty rough crowd of Quakers. Some 
of them wear leather jackets and ride motorcycles. And they all 
speak bluntly about the challenges and joys of a life of faith. Two 
of them, Marge and Peggy, have occasionally offered a workshop 
together titled “Dangerous Quakers” (which will someday, God 
willing, be the foundation for a book) that explores the ways in 
which historic Friends and Friends today have answered the 

call to realize God’s kingdom on Earth- something Friends have 
historically believed was quite literally possible. 


I think we forget that as modern-day Friends, or simply don’t know 
it. But it’s an important thing to wrap our heads and hearts around. 
New or younger Friends (myself included) can mistakenly believe 
that the source of Friendly idealism lies in that of God in everyone, 

in the testimonies, or even in the dregs of 60’s idealism still washing 
around in meetinghouses. But those are the reflections, not the 
source. Read Revelations to find out what the kingdom or the city of 
God is supposed to look like. It is beautiful and inspiring, and you 
don’t need to call yourself a Christian to recognize the power inherent 
in not just hoping, but believing that the world can be remade, and 
made whole. By whole I mean sinless, in the sense that the separation 
between God/Spirit/Love and ourselves is the nature of sin. 


It’s clear to me that the Occupy Wall Street/Occupy Together 
movement is an experiment in believing it is possible to terminate 
the separation between self and God, self and Love. It is all kinds 
of highfalutin’ ideals, and it is all kinds of anger (much of it of 
the righteous kind- the ‘good cholesterol’ variety of anger)- and 
sometimes it is all kinds of a mess. Perfect takes practice. Occupy 
Portland, here in my hometown, struggles under the weight of 
sanitation problems and a large homeless contingent that suffers 
from mental health issues. And yet they offer 1500 meals a day, 
unions join them for protests, and the city government patiently 
works with the encampment. Protesters in Phoenix and Oakland 
have not enjoyed such cooperation. 


The articles in this issue give you a taste of Friends’ experiences 
with their local Occupy Together branch. It’s just a fraction of 
what’s really happening with Friends and this movement. You 
can follow news from Friends around the country on the “Occupy, 
Quakers!” Facebook group. 


This issue also features another effort to redress sin- Paul 

and Pam’s book on the long-term effects of the US-sponsored 
repression of another idealistic experiment, this one in Nicaragua, 
bears lessons for today, too. 


Be on the lookout for chances to renew your WF subscription at 
your meeting. Or, you can renew online anytime at westernfriend. 
org/shop/subscribe. ~7_ 


Kathy Hyzy, Editor 


503-956-4709 
editor@westernfriend.org 
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DRAWN TO A 
LANGUAGE OF 


HOPE: 


Friends and 
the Occupy Together Movement 


Belinda Griswold and Susanne Kromberg at the Occupy 
Seattle site. Photo by Robert Lee. 


SUSANNE KROMBERG, Occupy SEATTLE 


fter my 11 year old daughter and I spent some 

time at Occupy Seattle a couple of weeks ago, I 
asked her expectantly, “What did you learn about 
civic participation today?” She replied, “I learned to 
look away when the woman without a shirt and the 
man in a pink swishy skirt dance around.” 


After I finished laughing, it struck me that she 

had, indeed, learned a valuable lesson about civic 
participation. One is that there are bound to be - 
shall we say, “unconventional people” - at all large 
public events. Another is the importance of focusing 
on the deeper purpose reason for the event, and not 
being distracted by unconventional presentations of 
one kind or another. 


Although there is no explicit religious component to 
the Occupy movement, “revelation” is nonetheless 
the word that comes to mind: it draws us into a 
vision of the deep and noble potential of humans and 
human society. 


Despite my introductory story, the crowd at 
Westlake Park, where Occupy Seattle is encamped, 
doesn’t look very different from the crowd you might 
see at a Farmer’s Market anywhere in the Pacific 
Northwest on a Saturday afternoon: a man in a suit 
and tie, others in less formal business attire, some 
casual dressers with dreadlocks, some dressed in 
counter-cultural black, but mostly people in casual 
Northwest attire. There are men and women of all 
ages, and a number of children, too. Many of us 
make a point of dressing more nicely so as to look as 


' respectable as possible. 


Although there is no explicit religious component to the 
Occupy movement, “revelation” is nonetheless the word 
that comes to mind: it draws us into a vision of the deep 
and noble potential of humans and human society. 


Dotted about the park, you might see 
working groups meeting in clusters of 
10-20, standing in a circle while they 
discuss logistics, tactics, outreach, 
medical care etc. There’s a tent that 
houses both a first aid center and food 
counter. The food is mostly vegetarian or vegan, and 
is provided by a small army of supporters, who either 
drop off home-cooked food or arrange to have pizza 
delivered. Anyone who asks will receive a free meal. 


Back in the 50s, Rufus Jones wrote something like 
this: Women and men are not going to church today 
to be entertained or to hear weak lectures on the ills 
of the world. The church, if it is to hold its place in 
the walk of life, must be nothing less than a revealing 
place for God, a place where life is revealed in its 
noblest and deepest potential. 


There is frequently a group of people meditating or 
praying, surrounded perhaps by jugglers, poster- 
makers, and others calling out messages. There 

are sometimes drummers or other musicians, 
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belly dancers, and other performers. Art 

has an important place in most of the 
Occupations — I think it is intended both as 
entertainment, and also to emphasize that 
humans are so much more than laborers and 
consumers. Art also allows for expression 


| There is a depth of passion for a more just world, 
deep commitment to equality and diversity and a 
real appreciation for other people’s experiences and 
stories. And there is a belief that regular people can 
and should do something to change the world. 


of what is deepest and most profound in 
humans. 


The abundant posters in the park provide a good 
sense of the values of Occupy Seattle. “People not 
profits” and “affordable health care for all” are 
typical examples. Others spell out financial misdeeds 
and injustices, and describe how wealth is being 
accumulated on a few hands while the majority 

(the 99%) have lost financial ground during the 

last several decades. Some focus on ways in which 
political and legal systems have been passive 
bystanders or active participants | 
in this process, naming the 
repeal of the Glass-Steagall Act, 
the Citizens United ruling or 

the repeated bank bail-outs as 
problems. Many speakers and 
posters point out how minorities 
and other vulnerable groups and 
the environment have lost the 
most. Some express opposition 
to the death penalty. 


Almost all of the posters and 
causes I see being addressed 
could be comfortably grouped 
according to the Quaker 
testimonies: simplicity, peace, 
integrity, community, equality, 
and stewardship. 


In fact, I have to continually 
remind myself that I am not 

at a Quaker gathering. There is 
a depth of passion for a more 
just world, deep commitment to equality and 
diversity and a real appreciation for other people’s 
experiences and stories. And there is a belief that 
regular people can and should do something to 
change the world. 


Chae eee 


In the first few weeks of the movement, I must 
confess to studying its organizing principles quite 
carefully. I was looking for the group to be respectful 
of all and to be nonviolent in all its communication 
and actions. There were some events early on that I 
investigated very intently: the mass arrests in New 
York on the Brooklyn Bridge, protesters storming 


A prayer tree at Occupy San Diego. 
Photo montage by Pamela Sample. 


the Smithsonian, accusations of anti-Semitic 
motivations, or any use of violence. In each case I 
looked into, it became apparent that the actions were 
done by provocateurs (Smithsonian), renegades 

in the group (Brooklyn bridge, Oakland), or that 
things didn’t in fact happen as reported (anti-Semitic 
views). This is where my daughter’s observation 

is important: don’t be distracted and don’t believe 
everything you read or see. 


What I have observed firsthand is that a 
commitment to non-violence 

is at the core of activities that 
are approved by the General 
Assembly, although there are 
individuals who sometimes 
argue for the use of force, both 
in the General Assembly and in 
discussion in social media. In 
general, Occupy Seattle is not 
just interested in nonviolence at 
the level of following rulebooks, 
but in capturing the spirit 

of nonviolence as the most 
powerful force for change. 

This dedication comes to life 
daily in our efforts to respect 
the dignity of police officers as 
fellow humans, not to consider 
them enemies. Many of us make 
a point of having conversations 
with officers and thanking them 
for being there and doing their 
jobs. Discussions on Facebook 
are surprisingly disciplined, with participants often 
explicitly declining to engage in provocation and 
name-calling. 


All decisions are made by the General Assembly, 
which meets daily. Everyone is invited to participate. 
The GA process is led by “facilitators”, not “leaders”. 
Their task is to ensure that the process is helpful, 
and the facilitators ask for approval to facilitate each 
time and make it clear that they facilitate only at the 
group’s pleasure. The process is a secular consensus- 
based model that nonetheless allows the group to 
move forward if there is substantive agreement, if 
not detailed agreement. If someone disagrees with 
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a proposal, there is a process that allows him or her 
to express that the matter is serious enough that it 
requires a change to a plan — or that the person’s 
conscience would require them to leave the group. 
Another option is to have one’s disagreement 
recognized by the group, without trying to block the 
group’s decision. Sound familiar? 


the movement speaks a language that resonates 
deeply with people who are spiritually oriented. 
Occupiers speak the language of hope, deep moral 
values, and vision for a better future in a way that 
reminds me of the language of faith. Though not 
voiced explicitly, I think many of us hear the stirring 
echoes of God’s promises of peace, abundance, that 
we are each God’s own beloved. It 


that we are each God’s own beloved. 


Occupiers speak the language of hope, deep moral 
values, and vision for a better future in a way that 
reminds me of the language of faith. Though not 
voiced explicitly, I think many of us hear the stirring 
echoes of God’s promises of peace, abundance, 


taps into something deep in many of 
us, in much the same way that Martin 
Luther King Jr.’s language was both 
the language of legal rights for all 
Americans and the deeply evocative 
language of God’s promise and love in 
bringing the Israelites out of slavery. 


Especially in the area of planning activities, 
especially acts of civil disobedience, I continue 

to see Truth emerge as an important organizing 
principle — there is no underhanded communication 
or deception involved in planning. When civil 
disobedience is planned, police are notified so they 
can prepare accordingly, and occupiers prepare for 
a respectful and safe arrest by the police. The goals 
of each activity are carefully chosen to be congruent 
with the principles that a good society should be 
based on: respect, dignity, truth, and humanity. 


As a group, the Occupiers are not religiously 
motivated, of course. That would not be compatible 
with representing the 99%. However, when I 

went to a working group on outreach, the group 
facilitator immediately welcomed a Quaker presence 
and pointed out that the 99% of course includes 
churches, synagogues and other religious groups. 
There is daily meditation/silent reflection at 6pm at 
Westlake Park. The sign I bring to Occupy Seattle 
reads, “Jesus said: sell everything and give to the 
poor” — Let’s at least pay our taxes. It is always met 
with smiles, with positive comments to the point 

of saying mine was the best sign in the parade. I’ve 
noticed people weave their way through the crowd 
to come and talk to me about my sign and I’ve been 
interviewed on radio because of it. There was even 
a police officer who smiled and waved at me after 
reading my sign. 


Not only is there plenty of interest in spiritual and 
religious discussion — there is something even 
deeper than that at work in the Occupy movement. 
As I have pondered why this movement seems to 
have such power to engage people, has caught on 
and spread so fast, it dawned on me that it’s because 


The abundance and beauty that God 
promises is both the desired outcome and also the 
code by which God expects those in slavery to act 
among themselves. That seems to be the guiding 
principle in the Occupy movement — we not only 
seek a peaceful society where each person is treated 
as Beloved, but we choose to act today as if that 
society already exists. It becomes more real with 
every consensus-based decision, every meal that 
is shared, and every nonviolent conversation and 
nonviolent activity. 


I love participating in the creation of the Promised 
Land, together with the woman without a shirt and 
the man with the swishy pink skirt. It’s like being in 
a gathered meeting for worship. 


Susanne Kromberg is a hospital chaplain in the 
Seattle area. She is a member of Oslo MM (Norway) 
and a sojourning member of Salmon Bay MM. 


Lucy DUNCAN, Occupy PHILLY 


“Let the tension between reality and possibility 
break [our] collective heart open to justice, truth, 
and love.” - Parker Palmer 


ee summer, I took a Quakers and Social Class 
orkshop from George Lakey at the Friends 
General Conference (FGC) Gathering. We talked 
about our own experiences of social class. He 

also had the participants face and reflect on the 
inequities of social class in US society, and envision 
alternatives and how they might come about. George 
shared his knowledge of Norway and their decision 
to throw the robber barons out and create a just 
democratic society as a model. 
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When Norway faced an economic crisis in the early 
1990s caused by imprudent speculation by banks, 
the political leadership took control of two of the 
four largest banks, senior management was fired, 
and shareholders of insolvent institutions received 
nothing. Eventually, the affected banks were nursed 
back to health. Because of these measures, Norway 
was less affected by the 2008 economic crisis than 
most other countries. “Norway’s nationalization of 
major banks that did wrong sent a clear message to 
remaining management to clean up their act.” George 
talked about the common understanding in Norway 
that a healthy, well-educated populace who isn’t 
overworked and a government that puts a priority 

on caring for children ends up with a very productive 
work force. To Norwegians, fairness and justice make 
good economic sense for the whole country. 
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Friends Center, located just two blocks from the 
encampment. This place of refuge and respite is 
welcome, as are the luscious smells coming from 
the kitchen where meals for some 1,500 people are 
prepared each day. A fascinating and complex, fair 
consensus-building process decided that when the 
rain is mighty, General Assemblies will take place in 
the meetinghouse. 


I know many in the media- and perhaps people you 
know- have complained that there isn’t a concise 

set of demands coming from the protesters and that 
they lack focus. But a concise set of demands would 
truncate what they are doing and creating. This isn’t 
a one position, one issue movement. Rather it is 
about the deep trouble our society is in and how to 
transform “the system.” 


What would make sense for the 
United States? Three months 
after the FGC Gathering, we 
have the Occupy Together 
movement. 


The Occupy movement is opening the space between what 
is and what is possible... [the participants] are willing to sit 
in the tension between reality and possibility as they uncover 
the complexity of the problems and explore deep solutions. 


I’ve spent time at the Occupy 
Philadelphia site on the west side of the historic 

City Hall. In just two days, it grew from 200 people 
standing around, eager, hopeful, to an organized and 
energized village with nearly 100 tents. There’s a 
library, a media and technology center, a children’s 
play area, makeshift homes for the homeless, 
committees actively engaged in meetings, and a 

full schedule of training, nonviolent actions, and 
events—and break-dancing! 


Signs proclaim people’s inward sense of their 
connection to the movement. The one I liked the 
most was, “We are here to awaken from the illusion 
of our separateness.” The courageous people 
involved in this movement aren’t only speaking, 
marching, protesting. They are demonstrating and 
living the alternative they would like to see, they are 
‘being the change.’ They are showing what it might 
mean to live love. 


On a recent visit to an Occupy Philadelphia General 
Assembly, it was raining, so the organizers couldn’t 
use their PA system. Instead, they used an Occupy 
Wall Street site invention: the People’s Mic. The 
person speaking uses short phrases and the people 
assembled repeat what was said so all can hear. 


What deep listening this engendered! People didn’t 
just sit back quietly. Rather they were vital and alert, 
receiving the message by saying it oneself to transmit it. 


Friends have bolstered Occupy Philadelphia by 
offering hospitality and some of the facilities at 


The root of the trouble, of course, is economic, but 
the tendrils of that trouble extend to our abuse 

of the environment, the mass incarceration of 
millions of people of color, the upsurge of private 
prisons, the war against the labor movement, the 
defunding of public education and other crucial 
services, the lack of access to health care, structural 
racism and xenophobia, and the huge military 
industrial complex that has profited mightily from 
two wars for ten years. The Occupy movement is 
opening the space between what is and what is 
possible, and the participants aren’t interested in 
settling for pat solutions. They are willing to sit 

in the tension between reality and possibility as 
they uncover the complexity of the problems and 
explore deep solutions. They are willing to struggle 
through the messiness of real democracy to birth 
something new. They are committed to nonviolence, 
to radical hospitality and welcome, and to work 

on what societal change might look like, who we 
could become as a people, as a people hungry for 
connection and true community. 


Lucy Duncan is AFSC’s Friends Liaison. She lives 

in Philadelphia. All around the country, AFSC is 
working with and supporting Occupy sites, offering 
trainings, distributing literature and learning from 
the grass roots organizers. To read Lucy’s blog and 
what other Friends have to say about the Occupy 
Together movement, visit http://afsc.org/friends/. 
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AtyssA NELSON, Occupy SACRAMENTO 


W*. would my shy self go alone to “occupy” a 
city that had never felt like home to me even 


after three years living there? Or as a friend put it, 
“You went to a PROTEST on your BIRTHDAY?!” The 
only explanation I can give is that it was exactly what 
I wanted to be doing in that moment, and that I felt 
grateful, exuberant, awed, and full of hope that day 
and since. 


At Occupy Sacramento, like when I attended my 
first Quaker Meeting, I felt at immediately welcome 
downtown in Cesar Chavez Plaza, the park in front 
of City Hall where hundreds gathered. It felt good 
and right that we were there, demonstrating together 
against corporate and governmental corruption, 
showing solidarity with fellow occupiers around the 
country and globe. While I can’t claim to know each 
person’s story and rationale, I sensed a pervasive 
faith that we all could do something together to 
make the world more just and inclusive. 


In the first three weeks of Occupy Sacramento (OS), 
I’ve been down to the park only about six times, 
ranging from minutes to hours. There, I’ve rallied, 
conversed with strangers, mediated conflicts, 
inquired about making donations, attended a 
training on civil disobedience, listened and spoken 


group also provides me with access to information 
and media I might not otherwise see. The Occupy 
Sacramento Facebook page keeps me informed and 
engaged with that community even while I’m not 
physically present. 


Participating in person and online has helped me 
learn more about what is going on nationally and 
globally, as well as locally. In Sacramento, the issues 
of homelessness and the mayor’s pet initiative to build 


I can’t claim to know each person’s story and 


rationale. But I sensed a pervasive faith that we 


_all could do something together to make the 


world more just and inclusive. 
L 


a new sports and entertainment complex with 
public funds reflect the politics of occupation 
and anti-occupation. Some of the organizers 
and participants in Occupy Sacramento are, in 
fact, homeless, and a lawyer who is an advocate 
for homeless rights is also providing pro bono 


at a General Assembly, and joined in teach-ins on 
non-violent communication and consensus decision- 
making. So far I haven’t marched with the group to 
the sites of banks and government agencies, and in 
all that time I’ve only encountered one person at the 
park whom I had previously known. 


Sometimes I feel more at home in the global, virtual 
landscape of Facebook than in my local physical 
space. The time I spend on Facebook discussing 
Occupy has felt most fruitful. The movement 
emerging publicly in Sacramento on my birthday 
provided a convenient photo for my online profile, 
which in turn laid an easy path to engage in 
conversations with people who probably would have 
ignored my ‘political’ posts if not for being willing 
to put aside differences in order to wish me “happy 
birthday, you hippie.” My diverse Facebook friend 


services on behalf of the 75+ occupiers who have 
been arrested for civil disobedience. The nightly 
arrests of occupiers who stay in the park past curfew 
are tied to the City’s anti-homeless stance, which is 
politically and financially linked to the arena proposal. 


Regardless of whether or not a new arena would 
stimulate economic growth and meet people’s 
desires for recreation, I feel ashamed that my city 

is spending so much in pursuit of the idea while 
effectively ignoring the thousands of people who live 
on Sacramento’s streets. The city has closed shelters, 
passed an anti-camping ordinance, drastically 
decreased or eliminated funding and services, and so 
far refused to approve a “Safe Ground” plan put forth 
by a coalition of homeless service organizations, 
non-profits, businesses, and individuals. 


My first encounters with homeless Sacramentans 
came before I ever even thought of moving here. 
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While I was a doctoral student studying Geography 
at UC Davis, a colleague organized a tour of a 
Sacramento homeless shelter and illegal camping 
sites along the river. A few years later, I helped 
organize an urban immersion in Sacramento 

for Quaker youth before the 2008 PYM Annual 
Gathering during which we visited a homeless 
shelter. Little did I know that a few years later I 
would be sitting in a park making new friends and 
discussing global finance and what it’s like not to 
have a legal place to exist, or staying up late writing 
about how my sense of home-ness was emerging 
alongside a growing awareness of the plight and 
politics of homelessness. Where to next, Spirit? 


Alyssa Nelson is a member of Davis Friends 
Meeting in California (20 miles from Sacramento), 
which serves as the intake site for an Interfaith 
Winter Rotating Shelter www.interfaith-shelter.org 
(at which she has yet to volunteer). She sometimes 
attends Sacramento Friends Meeting. 


RICK SEIFERT, OCCUPY PORTLAND 


\WAate the “Occupy Portland” encampment 

in the waning hours of the crisp evening of 
Wednesday, Oct. 19, I wandered among hummocks 
of tents and lulling conversations on park benches 
and under trees. A communal dinner was sheltered 
under a drapery of tarp canopies. The camp’s 
denizens, a mix of young, poor, educated, idealistic, 
committed, and, frankly, deranged, have built an 
utterly eclectic community intent on serving its 
needs. Food, shelter, clothing, sanitation... first aid, 
mental health counseling, legal advice, a child-car, 
prayer, external and internal communication. 


After my amble through the passages of this nearly 
instant village, I sat in the small amphitheater in 
nearby Terry Schrunk Plaza with 150 or so others. 

City Hall was across the street to the west, the Federal 
Justice building was shouting distance to the northeast. 


We had gathered in the evening “general assembly.” 
The discussion was civil and focused. The facilitator, 
who introduced himself as “Justin,” was respectful 
and inviting of all comment. 


Leadership was vested in the assembly. Justin 
reminded that the goal was consensus. Majorities did 
NOT rule. Business included a Latino community 
vow to remain despite harassment and theft, a 
proposal to march to the affluent Pearl, a resolve 

to create more community gardens in the City, a 
proposal to end “Corporate personhood.” 


We, Multnomah Meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends (Quakers), 
support social and economic justice. 
We oppose subservience to powerful 
financial interests. We support Occupy 
Portland and other current non-violent 
protests seeking justice. 


-Minuted October, 2011 


A speaker raised a concern, perhaps an omen: 
”Camp is dying for direct action, and we are being 
way too wonky. Are we policy wonks, or are we about 
direct action?” 


For now, the mere existence of the encampment 
speaks to what it stands for: equality, a fair and just 
political system, the power of people over money. 
Soon, one feels, the community will find ways 
beyond existence to assert itself. 


The day after visiting the site, I came across the 
following passage. It spoke to my condition and, I 
thought, to that of those camped out for social justice 
in Lownsdale and Chapman Squares. 


“This is what you shall do; Love the earth and 
sun and the animals, despise riches, give alms to 
every one that asks, stand up for the stupid and 
crazy, devote your income and labor to others, 
hate tyrants, argue not concerning God, have 
patience and indulgence toward the people, take 
off your hat to nothing known or unknown or 

to any man or number of men, go freely with 
powerful uneducated persons and with the 
young and with the mothers of families, read 
these leaves in the open air every season of every 
year of your life, re-examine all you have been 
told at school or church or in any book, dismiss 
whatever insults your own soul, and your very 
flesh shall be a great poem and have the richest 
fluency not only in its words but in the silent lines 
of its lips and face and between the lashes of your 
eyes and in every motion and joint of your body.” 


-Walt Whitman, from the 
introduction to Leaves of Grass 


Rick Seifert is clerk of Multnomah Monthly Meeting 
in Portland. This piece is taken from his blog, The 
Red Electric: http://theredelectric.blogspot.com/. 
While individuals are already involved, Multnomah 
Meeting has also formed an ad-hoc committee to 
explore collective engagement with Occupy Portland. 
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It is often the case that following a 
leading will take you places you never 
imagined, challenging you in ways 
you never dreamed. Pam Fitzpatrick 
and Paul Dix are longtime Friends, 
well known to North Pacific Yearly 
Meeting. Their leading to expose the 
brutality of the US-supported war 
against Nicaragua’s socialist-leaning 
Sandinitsta government in the 1980's 
did not stop with the overthrow of the 
Sandinistas in the 1990's. It continued 
to the present day with this book, 
documenting the long-term effects of 
the war. The then-and-now profiles of 
people captured in Paul’s photos tell 
remarkable stories. Graciela’s story, 
shared here, is by far the happiest. 
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EXCERPTS FROM 


NICARAGUA: 
SURVIVING 
THE US POLICY 


BY PAUL DIX 
AND 
PAM FITZPATRICK 


1985: Graciela, age 16, 
« Managua, Nicaragua 


Photo right- 2007: Graciela, age 38, 
Costa Rica. 


Photos by Paul Dix 


RRIVING IN MANAGUA IN 1985, we passed miles of 

shantytowns as we made our way to the Witness for Peace 
house. Then we drove through the center of town without 
realizing it—much of the historic downtown remained rubble- 
strewn fields dotted with crumbling buildings, never rebuilt 
after the 1972 earthquake. But that first drive also took us 
by new community centers and public playgrounds. Though 
we traveled separately, we both felt the same excitement and 
tension of being in Nicaragua at a remarkable period in its 
history. 


It was a hopeful time. In 1979 Sandinista revolutionaries had 
ousted the Somoza dictatorship that had ruled the country for 
decades. The new government had launched programs that 
were already making significant progress in education, literacy, 
and public health. 


It was also a terrifying time. Our own country was organizing 
and funding counterrevolutionary (contra) guerrilla forces 
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to attack civilians, sabotage infrastructure, and 
overthrow the new government. We were horrified 
that our country was organizing this war of terror. 
We had both come to Nicaragua with the nonprofit 
organization Witness for Peace, hoping that by 
documenting the violence, we could help mobilize 
enough opposition in the United States to force the 
Reagan Administration to end the war. 


There was impressive stateside organizing calling 
for an end to this war. Ultimately, however, it was 
not enough and the United States continued its war 
until the Sandinistas lost the presidency to the U.S.- 
backed candidate in the 1990 elections. 


After the defeat of the Sandinistas and the end of the 


Contra War, Paul came home from Nicaragua with 
thousands of photographs he had taken of victims 
of contra violence—and the belief that those images 
needed to be shared more widely. This belief was 
strengthened as time went on and we realized that 


we were not seeing anything in the U.S. mainstream 


media about changes that were happening after the 


revolution or about the aftermath of the Contra War. 
It was as if this era was being erased from the public 


consciousness. 


OUR JOURNEY BACK 


From the beginning of his time in Nicaragua, Paul 
knew he wanted to return at a later date and re- 
photograph these same people and record their 
words. He was charmed by the poetic way many 
of them spoke, even those who could barely read 
or write. We were both moved by their warmth, 
generosity, and creativity. 


In 2001, at the age of 65, Paul was still talking about 


his desire to reconnect with the Nicaraguans he had 
photographed in the 1980s. I reminded him that he 
was, in fact, mortal and that it might be wise to get 


started. But we both lived on the edge financially and 


couldn’t see a way to start. 


One night we were having dinner with our good 
friends Becky Riley and Peter James and Paul was 
once again talking about this “dream” project. He 
brought out black and white prints from the 1980s, 
and after a half hour of photos and stories Peter 
wrote Paul a check to say, “get started.” And we did. 


This pattern repeated throughout the project. The 


Lyman Fund provided essential funding early on. We 


then raised more money through college speaking 
tours and other generous gifts. 


In 2002, we reviewed Paul’s 1980s photographs 
and identified over one hundred Nicaraguans that 
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Graciela Morales Castillo 
March 25, 2007 Heredia, Costa Rica 


W: come from a family of farm workers, a very, 
very poor family. My father, a farmer, a man 
who worked the land; my mother, a housewife, with 
only a rudimentary education. I come from a family 
of eight children—five sisters and three brothers. 


I believe that precisely as a result of coming 

from this poor class, one lives more directly 

the consequences of the government’s political 
injustices since their policies further deepen the 
poverty. It is only natural for someone who comes 
from such roots to feel the need for change in one’s 
living conditions, to do something to get ahead. 


I grew up 
well before 
my years 
because I 
had already 
suffered 
many consequences of the war [against Somoza]. 
My sister, who currently is in the military, went 
off with the [Sandinista] guerrillas. We were 
deeply affected by the fact that she had to leave 
in secret, and seeing my mother’s anguish in not 
knowing anything of her whereabouts—but at the 


IT IS ONLY NATURAL FOR SOMEONE WHO 
COMES FROM SUCH ROOTS TO FEEL THE NEED 
FOR CHANGE IN ONE'S LIVING CONDITIONS, 
TO DO SOMETHING TO GET AHEAD. 


I2 Western Friend 
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we wanted to find again. With the help of a huge 
extended community of support we managed to 
make four extended trips to Nicaragua for a total of 
18 months, found people to help with transcriptions 
and translations, purchased a good computer and 
printer, and learned about desktop publishing. 
Often we lifted our eyes from the computer and 
acknowledged that we just didn’t have the necessary 
skills to continue the project. But then we’d see that 
no one else was going to do it for us and we’d drop 
our eyes back down and trudge forward. 


OFTEN WE LIFTED OUR EYES FROM THE COMPUTER AND 
ACKNOWLEDGED THAT WE JUST DIDN'T HAVE 
THE NECESSARY SKILLS TO CONTINUE THE PROJECT. 


On our return trips, generous Nicaraguans always 
seemed to make time to help us. Over and over, we’d 
step off a bus in some isolated community and start 
showing a few photographs to one or two people. 
Soon a crowd would gather, and usually someone 
would say we’d never find the child in the photograph, 
who would now be grown and married with her own 
children. But then someone would recognize “Ana 
Maria’s little girl,” and would know which town the 
family had moved to. We’d climb on another bus, 
follow thread after thread, and finally locate that 
“child.” In 2010, after our last return trip, we left 
Nicaragua with thousands of new photographs and 
several hundred hours of recorded testimonies. 


We were amazed by the strength and fortitude of the 
Nicaraguans we found, and also by their grace and 
generosity. They are surviving, and many are finding 
ways to focus on the positive, despite the serious 
injuries and traumas they have endured. Many 

were grateful to talk to us, and for the copies of old 


WE WERE AMAZED BY THE STRENGTH AND FORTITUDE OF 
THE NICARAGUANS WE FOUND, AND ALSO BY THEIR GRACE 
AND GENEROSITY. THEY ARE SURVIVING, AND MANY ARE 

F INDING WAYS TO FOCUS ON THE POSITIVE, DESPITE THE 
SERIOUS INJURIES AND TRAUMAS THEY HAVE ENDURED. 


photographs we were able to provide—sometimes 
the only ones they had of a family member who 

had died. People warmly invited us into their 
homes, always offered a cup of coffee or a meal, and 
sometimes put us up for the night. Perhaps most of 
all, we were surprised by their willingness to forgive 
the contras who had harmed them, and also to 
forgive us for not having been able to stop the war 
our government had waged against them. 


Paul took the photo of a young Graciela in 1985 
at a huge demonstration in Managua. When we 


returned to Nicaragua we carried that photo with us 
regardless of where we were traveling. Who was she? 
People would recognize her and say she’d died, she’d 
moved to Honduras, she’d married a contra, etc. 
Then, toward the end of our fourth return trip we got 
a lead that pointed us to Costa Rica. It took two trips 
but on the second trip we actually found her! 


She and her husband were both doctors working in 
Costa Rica. We had a wonderful visit with her. As 
we showed Graciela more of Paul’s photographs, 
she reflected on the fact that many people gave 
everything to end the US-funded war: parts of their 
bodies, their sanity, sometimes their lives. She was 
the lucky one. 


Paul and I recently returned from a month in 
Nicaragua. When we landed there in late September 
we immediately started looking for Graciela’s sister 
Miriam, who we knew lived in Managua. Success! It 
turned out we were staying one block from her. 


After multiple efforts with slightly wrong email 
addresses we reached Graciela just days before a 
presentation abut the project that we were giving at the 
main university in Nicaragua. She immediately wrote 
back, and flew up to Managua for our presentation, 
bringing her teenaged, carefree daughter. 


Graciela gave a moving introduction to our 
presentation, noting the seven people sitting in 
wheel chairs in the front of the audience (including 
René and Tomas from the book). 


Following our slide show, Dora Maria Tellez, a well- 
known guerrilla commander during the fight to 
overthrow the US established Somoza dictatorship 
who served as the Minister of Health during the 1980s, 
gave the closing statement. She said the book was 
hard for her to open, painful to look face to face at the 
people who were hurt by the war, people who are now 
generally left to their own resources; people who have 
lost limbs, family, sanity and receive no significant 
help from their government or from the US. 


There is much to be learned from the Nicaraguans 

we interviewed and photographed. Perhaps the most 
profound lesson their collective experience offers is 
the need to acknowledge the decades of suffering war 
leaves in its wake. If we must have a war budget, are 
we not obligated to include support to the individuals 
injured by war, be they soldiers or civilians, regardless 
of where they live? 


To learn more about the project, visit www. 
NicaraguaPhotoTestimony.org. Www.facebook. 
com/Nicaragua.surviving provides news of Pam & 
Paul’s upcoming presentations. 
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same time, we developed a sense of solidarity, of 
support for her. Happily, she came back from the 
mountains alive. 


In July 1979 [the triumph of the revolution] I was 
twelve years old. Immediately after the triumph, 
the National Literacy Campaign was launched. 
That was my first personal decision to get involved 
in the revolutionary project. I went to teach in a 
rural community for five months, the length of 
the Campaign. I was twelve years old but I believe 
my decision was made very independently. All my 
brothers and sisters and I left to teach reading and 
writing. 
| WAS TWELVE YEARS OLD BUT | BELIEVE MY 
DECISION WAS MADE VERY INDEPENDENTLY. ALL 
MY BROTHERS AND SISTERS AND | LEFT TO TEACH 
READING AND WRITING. 


Then the Contra War began, and by this time young 
people were already taking on a different role. I 
began to have a political life. That is to say, I was a 
militant in the Sandinista Youth. I became involved 
in all the youth activities and when the war against 
the contras clearly became a reality, a military 
service for the young people was organized. Many 
women entered into the military service voluntarily, 
because it was not mandatory for us. The Sandinista 
Youth organized combat battalions and I fought in 
the war for two years. 


Now that I am an adult and a mother and have 

a twelve-year-old daughter, I realize all that I 

lost. That’s because we did not have a childhood; 

we were not children. I look at my little girl, so 
innocent, so very small, and there I was at the age of 
fourteen going around with a rifle. 


I consider myself fortunate not to have suffered the 
consequences like you have there in your photos. 
Today we have no physical scars on the outside, 
but, yes, it was an experience that would have left 


TODAY WE HAVE NO PHYSICAL SCARS ON THE OUTSIDE, 
BUT, YES, IT WAS AN EXPERIENCE THAT WOULD 

HAVE LEFT ITS MARK ON ANY HUMAN BEING. WAR IS 
SOMETHING NO ONE SHOULD EVER HAVE TO FACE. 


its mark on any human being. War is something no 
one should ever have to face. It is very difficult to 
have to decide between your own life and the life of 
another and, at the same time, to have to be making 
those decisions at so young an age. 
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One remains with the question of what would have 
happened to the Nicaraguan revolutionary project if 
there had not been such an aggressive war policy on 
the part of the United States. That is the question that 
will always be with us, because even though Somoza 
was defeated, the situation in the country did not 
change at all. The people are still mired in misery, in 
poverty. The war with the contras bled us to death. 


Fifty thousand young people died in that era. And 
the contras were also Nicaraguans. 


In 1985 I began to study medicine in Managua in 
the UNAN [National Autonomous University of 
Nicaragua]. I studied medicine and was a student 
leader. We had groups of medical students who 
formed medical brigades as part of the BLI, 

the Irregular Fighting Battalions. We formed 
volunteer brigades that periodically went [to the 
front]. Every December we would go to harvest 
coffee in the cooperatives because it was the 
social commitment for us, the young people who 
were having access to an education, to contribute 
something in the rural areas. 


THEY LOOKED DOWN THEIR NOSES AT US BECAUSE 
HERE WE WERE, THE CHILDREN OF PEASANTS, 
STUDYING MEDICINE IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


I am convinced, coming from my particular 
background, if there had not been a revolution I 
would not be a doctor today. In fact, we broke the 
medical paradigm when we arrived at the university 
and came face-to-face with all those professors 
dressed in white, wearing white shoes. They looked 
down their noses at us because here we were, the 
children of peasants, studying medicine in the 
university. I am totally convinced that if there had 
not been that political process—the revolution 

in Nicaragua—I would now be a peasant myself, 
perhaps the mother of five or six little kids, working 
in the field with my husband. It would have been 
very difficult for me to have succeeded in having a 
career, a profession, and to be what I am today. 


Now I have my own opinions about how 
Sandinismo has currently changed. I am not 

in agreement with many of the things that are 
happening today. It’s not the Sandinismo that we 
had all hoped for. There are many of us Sandinistas 
without a party who don’t identify with what they 
have done with this project [the original dream of 
social change], for which so many people gave even 
a part of their body in order to have nothing so 
others could have too much. Don’t you think so? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NICARAGUA: SURVIVING THE US POLICY 


BY PAUL DIX AND PAM FITZPATRICK 
JuUsT SHARING PREss,201 | 
200 pp, $39.95 


his is a book about war, and as such is about pain 

and loss, but also the varying effects of time’s 
passage on those who experience war’s inherent 
violence. Not your typical coffee table volume, rather 
it is a “Bilingual Photography/Testimony Book.” It is 
the distillation of many years of effort, and includes 
glimpses into the lives of 30 subjects out of 100 
people the author had photographed during his five 
years with Witness for Peace in the 1980s and found 
again in return trips decades later. 


I encountered this book just a few weeks after 
returning from Nicaragua. Despite my recent first- 
hand observation of conditions there, and my 
general awareness of efforts to oppose the injustices 
secretly and overtly carried out by my government 
against the people of Nicaragua, this volume added a 
greater dimension to my understanding. 


The pictures contrasting then and now are 
compelling. My words cannot do justice to the many 
nuances apparent to the viewer in the faces and 
reposes of the photos’ subjects. The unspoken truths 
depicted in the images are central to the experience 
of the reader. 


Equally compelling are the narratives and captions 
providing context to the incisive black and white 
photos and the sections detailing the history and 
timelines of US involvement in Nicaraguan history. 


The fully bilingual presentation also drew me in to a 
sense of deepening connection, not to people I didn’t 
know, but to a culture in which events that many 

in the US have long forgotten remain fundamental 
realities, affecting countless individuals. The personal 
experiences of Nicaraguans caught up in the Contra 
War, expressed in the subjects’ own words and 
paralleled with English translations, are visceral 
manifestations of the impact of violence and the 
effect of time on the partisan and the innocent alike. 


My main challenge with the book was its 
organization, which naturally centers on the photos, 
their captions, and informative narratives. The 
first-person narratives from Nicaraguans are tucked 


away in part two. Friends are practiced at discerning 
meaning from personal and collective testimony, 
and may want to read individuals’ testimonies 

in conjunction with looking at their photos and 
captions in the main section, thus encountering 
them more fully. 


The personal stories of the author Paul Dix, the editor 
Pamela Fitzpatrick, and Richard Boren, who wrote 
the gripping forward, also offer powerful testimony. 
Their work with Witness for Peace addressed war 
from the perspective expressed by poet Giaconda 
Belli, who wrote the prologue and whose definition 

of war are the last words on the back cover: “[wars ... 
are] the failure of understanding, the relinquishment 
of the highest human powers to solve differences by 
peaceful means.” 


Anyone who wants a contemporary understanding 
of Nicaragua would benefit from this book. That it 
plainly confirms the evil of violence while depicting 
the balm of forgiveness, elevates the contribution 
of the book from solely conveying information and 
history to offering cogent, compelling testimony. 


Nicaragua: Surviving the US Policy is available at 
http://nicaraguaphototestimony.org/book/. 


Alan Mountjoy-Vening 
Olympia Friends Meeting 


A PEACE OF AFRICA: REFLECTIONS ON LIFE IN 
THE GREAT LAKES REGION 


BY DAVID ZAREMBKA 
MADERA PREss, 201 | 
322 pp, $25 


his is a paradigm-shifting book on Africa, on. 

our movement as Quakers in the world, on what 
peacemaking might really look like, and on how 
we as Quakers might be grateful for folks in our 
community who act in faith, taking simple steps 
that make for true impact in a hurting world. It’s 
the untold story of people standing against the odds 
and pressures of violence to love their neighbors and 
“overcome evil with good.” And, it’s a DIY manual 
for being a peacemaker and leading a traumatized 
community towards wholeness. 


A Peace of Africa is organized into four sections. In 
the first section, Zarembka offers a humble account of 
his background and his undeniable “street cred” from 
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a life spent in Africa. “Cultures”, the second section, 

is an informative review of Great Lakes’ cultures 

and traditions, and reads much like a travel guide 
sprinkled with the author’s rich insights on the region. 


The section titled “Peace-building” focuses more on 
cultural insights. Zarembka offers his theories on 
the trauma and healing of the people in the Great 
Lakes region from a Quaker perspective. The final 
section, “Role of the West” serves as a reader on 
international aid and development, written from an 
elder to a pupil. 


A particular highlight of the book is the author’s ten 
anthropological insights on culture. These are worth 
reading for any Quaker activist who wishes to work 
cross-culturally. 


Zarembka offers answers to some of the burning 
questions a Quaker may have about Africa. He offers 
a true snapshot of Quaker work in Africa, deftly 
illustrating how ordinary Friends are supporting 
change for the better in a complex region. Along 

the way, he crafts a succinct offering of Quaker 

faith basics, as well as a practical theory of Quaker 
peacemaking. 


The author offers an honest account of the creation 
of Friends Peace Team’s African Great Lake Initiative 
(AGLI) and its work. Zarembka talks about how the 
conventional approach of African peacemaking has 
been Western intervention through the use of force, 
instead of healing ancient wounds. He discusses how 
professionals come and go, but trauma work takes 
time and requires a stable and present community 
of less-than-experts. In doing so, he qualifies every 
Quaker to be a healer in their present community. 
Zarembka’s book is guided by the theory that there 
are stories to celebrate in Africa- about people’s 
good nature, and crossing ethnic divides and threats 
of death to love enemies. In this the book becomes 
spiritually refreshing and overwhelmingly satisfying. 


The themes in this book would satisfy even the most 
avid Africa expert. It is worth reading regardless of 
your background. 


Amanda Moreno Shepard is a grateful member of 
the Phoenix Friends Meeting, runs programs for 
refugees and displaced persons in Africa and Latin 
America as Director of the Southwest Center on 
Gender & Displacement. 


SHAKING THE TREE: NEW & SELECTED POEMS 


BY JEANNE LOHMANN 
DANIEL, JOHN & Co., 2010 


96 pp, $14 


¢¢It steadies me to say these things....” This quote 

by Seamus Heaney is how Jeanne Lohmann 
begins her book, Shaking the Tree: New and 
Selected Poems, her ninth published collection. As 
a fellow poet, I can understand how writing words 
and images onto paper can steady a writer’s soul, 
granting peace and calm as a poem is caught and 
released to those who read it. 


The depth of Jeanne’s words, the multiple layered 
imagery and the creative forms she uses, all combine 
to reach deep into the reader’s spirit painting 
earthy vistas of “wildflowers, gardens (with weeds), 
birds in flight, horses, and dogs, the sea, [and] the 
mountains.” Speaking forth truths on how we treat 
one another, passing time, living awareness, and 
finding the light in winter, her poetic verse made 
me see things I normally pass by in a whole new 
way. For example, in the poem, “Nothing So Wise,” 
Jeanne writes, “The arc of an egg / bends hands / 
to shape prayer, / the shell / unbroken, / the heavy 
yolk / floating. / Our fingers / curving always / 
inward, become a cup, / an open bowl. / Prayer is / 
circumference / we may not / reach around, / space 
for all we cannot hold, / the rim of Love toward: 
which we lean.” 


Jeanne’s attention to the breadth of profound 
meaning was inspiring and gave me a great deal to 
absorb and ruminate over. Her lines and ways of 
painting with words made me want to take up my 
pen and find my own steadying colors along the 
page. In her poem, “For Mary Oliver: Two Poems,” 
the author spoke in an extraordinarily beautiful way 
on what her words have come to mean to me. “I 
think how many times / the corn has changed / to 
turn at last into this food, / like answers in a poem 

/ that satisfy and turn into questions.” They are 
questions I will keep asking as I mull over the deeper 
things she moved me to search out and explore. 


Sarah Hoggatt 
Freedom Friends Church 


A collection of love poems by Jeanne, As If Words, 
will be published in the spring of 2012. 
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JOHN WOOLMAN AND THE AFFAIRS OF TRUTH 


EDITED BY JAMES PROUD 
INNER LIGHT Books, 2010 
345 pp, $25 


have a strong preference for going to original 
sources when I am interested in something. 
I want to read the actual text, not a paraphrase. 
An autobiography is more intriguing to me than 
a biography. It is for that reason I found John 
Woolman and the Affairs of Truth, edited by James 
Proud, a particularly interesting and valuable read. 


Proud has assembled 14 of Woolman’s texts 

in chronological order, plus a number of other 
documents Woolman helped write. The introduction 
to the book explains the circumstances behind 

each of the texts, describing the development of 
each of his ministries and their evolution through 
time. The introduction alone is a beautiful story of 

a man encountering his leadings, working through 
them in Quaker ways, and then carrying them out 

as ministries among Friends. With the introduction 
providing the framework and Woolman’s own words 
providing the text, I found myself experiencing 

this book as a particularly articulate and sublime 
autobiography. 


It was striking to me the breadth of Woolman’s 
writings. Most of us have met Woolman’s concerns 
about slavery, misuse of wealth, and care for the 
poor in “The Journal of John Woolman” and 

“A Plea for the Poor”, two texts that are readily 
available in most Quaker bookstores and Web sites. 
In this collection, you find his thoughts on much 
more, including pure wisdom, schools, right use 

of the Lord’s Outward Gifts, and promoting and 
maintaining true harmony of mankind. 


That Woolman lived in a deeply Christian context 
also came through. In our more secular times as we 
pluck quotations out of his writings, it is easy to not 
notice the rich Christian and Biblical threads in his 
life, writings and actions. In reading this book I came 
to better understand the deep roots of his life, faith, 
and actions. 


In our times, Woolman quotes are often called forth 
to guide us in topics like Earth care, climate change, 
right sharing of resources, and health care. Often 
his insights are very apropos, but sometimes we 
might be stretching it. Did Woolman really have 
wisdom that could help us today as we puzzle over 
genetic engineering, psychotropic drug therapies, 
vast engineered urban environments, the costs and 


benefits of space travel, and technological invasions 
of our privacy? None of these challenges existed in 
his times. Worshipful reading and discussion of this 
book can help answer that question. 


Rick Ells 
University Friends Meeting 


SEEKING GOD’s WILL ON SAME-SEX 
RELATIONSHIPS: THE EXPERIENCE OF 
CLEVELAND FRIENDS MEETING 


EDITED BY MARTY GRUNDY 
CREATESPACE, 2010 
94 pp, $6.50 


arriage of same-sex couples is an issue that 

many religious bodies are working on today. 
Cleveland Meeting labored with the matter for 
eight years. The story of those labors is told here by 
editor Marty Grundy by way of various documents, 
including minutes of the Monthly Quarterly, and 
Yearly Meetings, along with reports from various 
committees. Grundy is an author and workshop 
facilitator who is a member of Cleveland Meeting. 


As a reader I appreciate this method of presenting 
the story of their discernment process on this 
issue. It eliminates questions of interpretation of 
statements or of third-party reports. Everyone 
involved is represented by their own words. 


Editor Marty Grundy refers to the conclusion of 
this struggle as “coming into unity.” The decision 
was that Friends felt it was not in the power of 

the Meeting to define marriage. However, other 
Meetings in Ohio Yearly Meeting expressed strong 
opposition to this decision. Cleveland Meeting lost 
some members over the matter and eventually 
separated from Ohio Yearly Meeting (Conservative). 


There are some lessons to be learned from the 
experience of Cleveland Friends, even though, 

or perhaps especially because, they did not tie 
everything up in a nice ribbon of consensus. 
Cleveland Meeting went through several rounds 

of threshing on same-sex marriage. They explored 
it as an abstract matter and also as a concrete one 
when two women asked to be married to each other 
under care of the Meeting. All along the way they 
made concerted efforts to involve all who had strong 
feelings on the issue. 
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The various Minutes and committee reports show 
that those who supported same-sex marriage and 
those who opposed it were both operating from a 
basis of Biblical belief and a desire to help Friends 
maintain a Christ-centered life. 


Many times throughout the book one reads about the 
deep need to keep working on this. There are very 
moving statements that to lose hope in finding unity 
is to distrust God - to say, in a sense, that human 
differences are greater than God’s love for us. This 
powerful thought is one that all Meetings should 
keep in mind. 


Vanessa Van Wagner 


CONFiDENT QUAKERISM 
PENDLE HILL PAMPHLET ¢410 


By BEN PINK DANDELION 
PENDLE HILL, $6 


BK time I read this pamphlet, I had a different 
_sexperience- and I do recommend reading it 
more than once, because there’s a lot to ponder. 
Like many people, I learn best from experience and 
story (about the experiences of others), not from 
theory, and parts of this pamphlet spoke strongly 
to my own experience. Other parts spoke to a more 
“heady” audience and I got side-tracked, lost, and 
occasionally bored. Some of the discussion questions 
at the end (for which the author is probably not 
responsible) were intellectual and somewhat 
intimidating. I would prefer a worship sharing 
approach designed to foster spiritual community 
based on shared experience. 


This pamphlet is based on two presentations Ben 
Pink Dandelion made in 2009; I would have liked 
to be involved in a question and answer session 
afterwards. For example, I would like to learn the 
stories behind the frustratingly brief mentions of his 
own journey which open the essay. 


Confident Quakerism is organized in terms of 
historical Quaker experience and some concerns for 
the future. The six stages of early Quaker experience 
with which he identified are as follows: (headings 
quoted from pages 10-19) 


1) God breaks into the everyday life. 
2) The Light shows Friends their lives as they really are 


3) Allowing choice and change 


4) So that a new life is forged 
5) Friends are called into community. 
6) Friends are impelled to share what they have found. 


Ben Pink Dandelion referred to “Con-fidence” as 
being “about going forward “with trust, with faith— 
dere.” Some may be repelled by all of his use of 
“God” language; I found it moving and reassuring. 
He quoted from early Quaker writings and noted 
“a list of things that unite Quakers worldwide: a 
sense of direct encounter with the Divine, forms of 
worship and business that reflect and nurture that 
sense, similar areas of testimony, and the reality 
of the priesthood of all believers.” Ruefully, he 
remembered (and hoped that we would leave in 
the past) that young adult friend Evelyn Jadin had 
“listed three other commonalities that we (Quakers) 
share and that she hopes we will transform: a) self- 
righteousness and pride; b) worship that is often 
ungrounded and ungathered; and c) superficial and 
often hypocritical witness in the world.” 


In his look to the future, he asked us to “remember 
that Quakerism is only the current vehicle for us, 

not the object of our worship. God comes first. We 
seek experience of God and God’s daily guidance 

for us individually and in gathered community.” He 
continued with five more recommendations, several 
of which touched my heart and reminded me that 

we need to “speak loudly for justice, for universal 
salvation, for loving our neighbors, whoever they are, 
as ourselves.” 


Barb Stephens 
Mountain View Meeting 


HELD IN LOVE: LIFE STORIES TO INSPIRE US 
THROUGH TIMES OF CHANGE 


EDITED BY MOLLY YOUNG BROWN & CAROLYN TREADWAY 
PSYCHOSYNTHESIS PREss, 2009 
324 pp, $20 


any of us go through times of deep 

transformation throughout our lives, times 
when our spirituality, physicality, thoughts, and 
emotions are not what they once were and we feel as 
if we are in new terrain as we try to find our bearings. 
Even in good change, it can feel disorienting. 
Reading Held in Love: Life Stories to Inspire Us 
through Times of Change while going through this 
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kind of change myself, helped me become more 
aware of God’s presence in a precious new way. 


A compilation of stories, poems, and artwork from 
72 writers and artists, many of them Quakers, each 
of the authors share with us their connections with 
the Loving Source, finding the Divine in nature, the 
people around them, and within themselves. They 
tell us it is precisely during these times of deep 
change and transformation, of heightened awareness 
while we’re trying to find our way on new ground, 
that we are particularly sensitive to the touch of God. 


Each story, poem, and piece of art, beautifully 
blended together, made me want to cry and laugh in 
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turn, sometimes at the very same time. The beauty 
of such moments as helping a woman birth her 
baby or having to say a grief-filled goodbye filled me 
with worship and wonder. It’s one of those books 
you dip into again and again whenever you need to 
be reminded of the beauty we breathe and the love 
we know. It teaches us to go deep within ourselves 
and to take courage and strength from the stories of 
others facing those same “great turnings”. 


Savor these stories, take them in. Digest each one 
for it is a book to be gone through slowly, even 
meditatively. More than anything else, I believe 
these artists of pictures and words teach us to not 
only find God in the challenges, but to love the 
challenges themselves. As Barbara Darling writes 
in the poem, Siblings, “Held in Love is / seeing the 
yellow flower / seeing the mountain rough edge 
against the sky, clearly / I can love the mountain 
edge / I can love the mountain back.” It is a truth 
from this book I will take with me. 


Sarah Hoggatt 
Freedom Friends Church 


THE SPIRIT OF THE QUAKERS 


EDITED BY GEOFFREY DURHAM 
YALE UNIVERSITY PREss, 2010 
244 pp, $15 


his is a fine introduction to contemporary 

Quakerism. It is edited by Geoffrey Durham, 
an English Friend who was one of the founders of 
Quaker Quest, an outreach program intended to 
educate newcomers to Quakerism. 


The Spirit of the Quakers is comprised largely of 
quotations, beautifully selected, from journals and 
other writings. They range in date from George Fox 
in 1652 to Ben Pink Dandelion in 2009. Some have 
only a paragraph; others, several pages. Chapters 
include “Meeting for Worship”, “Faith In Action” and 
“Open To The Light”. It presents a contemporary 
view of Quakerism with discussions of current 
trends, always with emphasis on the Light within. 


The book would work well as a primer for a 
Quakerism 101 series, and longtime Friends will also 
find it enlightening. 


Elsa Glines 
Strawberry Creek Meeting 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


Does your Meeting have a 
memorial minute to share? 
Please email it to editor@ 
westernfriend.org. It will be 
published as space allows. 


Gloria Joyce 
Hernandez-Alvarado 


La Jolla Meeting 
1928-2011 


La Jolla Monthly Meeting is sad to 
announce the death of our beloved 
member, Gloria Joyce Hernandez- 
Alvarado. Gloria was born on 
February 13, 1928 in Van Nuys, 
California and died on May 25, 2011 
in San Diego. 


Gloria grew up in Glendale, 
California. Her parents provided 

no religious training when she was 

a young child as they thought she 
should find her own way. At the age 
of 6, a neighbor boy invited Gloria 

to attend the catechism classes of 

the Roman Catholic Church. Gloria’s 
parents let her go since it was her 
choice. In these classes, she learned 
about the Christian religion and from 
that time forward was Christocentric. 
Observing the nuns, Gloria was very 
intrigued to learn that they were the 
“brides of Jesus” and decided at that 
young age to become a cloistered 
nun. She became an altar girl in the 
church, assisting the priest with 
celebrating mass. 


Her parents started her on singing 
lessons at the age of 5. When she 
was 14, she directed the church 
choir for a whole year after the 
previous director left. The priest 
cautioned Gloria not to be so hard 
on the ladies, that she must have 
learned that from the nuns. 


Gloria went on to a very prestigious 
Catholic high school where she 
learned about various religious 
orders. She joined the Carmelites 
in 1946 and was in that cloister 
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for 20 years. Her name was Sister 
Mary Elizabeth Trinity. At the age 
of 38, Gloria began to realize that 
she had never grown up, that she 
had always been taken care of and 
in the cloister was the darling of the 
nuns. One of the nuns asked her to 
read, “The Peter Pan Principle.” At 
the time of the Vatican II Council in 
the 60’s, Gloria began to question 

a lot of things. She was given a 
dispensation for 3 years to leave the 
cloister and test the world. Even 
though she didn’t have the security 
of the cloister anymore, she felt very 
safe, held in the arms of God, and 
that feeling never left her. 


Gloria received a BA in Religion 
and Sociology in 1972 from Temple 
University and a MS degree in 
Political Sociology from Cornell 
University in 1974. She continued 
taking courses at different colleges 
over the next few years. During 
this time she held several part time 
positions. 


She was introduced to Quakers 
while studying at Temple University 
and later when she went to 
Haverford. She was attracted to the 
contemplative nature of Quakers 
and the testimony of equality. 
When she moved to San Francisco, 
she started attending Lake Street 
Quaker Meeting where she met her 
husband, Ed Flowers. The first time 
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she attended Meeting, Ed noticed 
her beautiful smile and introduced 
himself; they married a month later 
on May 22, 1976. 


David Hartsough, a San Francisco 
Friends Meeting member, began 

a group called Peacemakers, and 
Gloria and Ed helped support 

it. Later David conceived an 
organization patterned after 
Gandhi’s Peace Army, and, with 
Mel Duncan, initiated Nonviolent 
Peaceforce. Gloria and Ed 
supported this financially and with 
publicity, and later began pledging 
annually. NP is now bringing 
conflicting factions together all over 
the world. While living in Northern 
California, Gloria went to Quito, 
Equador for 2 weeks with one of the 
peace teams. 


After a year in Santa Rosa, Gloria 
and Ed moved to Mountain View, 
CA where they established their 
home as Harmony Center. For over 
20 years they volunteered their 
services through the school system 
to help children and their families. 
In 2002, the mayor of Mountain 
View issued a proclamation 
acknowledging the wonderful 
contributions of Gloria and Ed to 
their community. 


In Mountain View, Gloria also sang 
with several choirs and taught piano 
lessons for a couple of years. She 
was active with the Mountain View 
Zendo where she meditated and 
volunteered. 


When they moved to San Diego 

in 2002, Gloria and Ed strongly 
encouraged a group of volunteers 
to start a chapter of the Nonviolent 
Peaceforce in San Diego. The 
chapter grew by giving talks about 
the NP, tabling at various events 
and by offering workshops in 
Nonviolent Conflict Intervention. 
Gloria and Ed also encouraged 
fundraisers for NP, including a 
musical afternoon at their house. 
Gloria continued to give the chapter 
new ideas of what they could do to 
publicize NP and to promote it up 
until the very end. 
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Gloria also took care of her mother 
for several years in their home until 
Cecelia died at age 99. But she found 
time to join singing groups which 
gave her much pleasure and musical 
challenges. She sang with St. David’s 
Episcopal Church, the Masterwork 
Chorale and Contemporary Singers 
(both at First United Methodist) and 
the Peninsula Singers. 


Gloria became a member of La Jolla 
Friends’ Meeting in 2009. She was 
active in the Peace Committee and 
recently had joined the Library 
Committee. Friends were moved by 
a presentation she gave on Death 
and Dying a couple of years ago. 


Like Ed, we will miss Gloria’s bright 
smile, angelic voice, compassion 
for those who suffer and strong 
commitment to peace and social 
justice. 


Sharon Lee Carter 


Santa Fe Meeting 
1958-2010 


S. Lee Carter, of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, passed away peacefully 

in her home on October 6, 2010 
surrounded by loved ones. Born 

on April 8, 1958, she grew up in 
Mickleton Meeting, New Jersey. 
Westtown School was an important 
place for Lee and she made close 
friends there, graduating in 1976. 
She was active in Quaker youth 
groups on the east coast. Later, she 
moved to Boulder, Colorado, and 
was active in the Meeting there, 
forming friendships, and working to 
put on a retreat. 


She returned to the east coast for 
a time and finished her bachelors 
at Norwich University - Vermont . 
College in 1993, and became 
more involved in the life of her 
goddaughter Eliza Navias-Bell. 
She saw an ad for a Meetinghouse 
resident in Santa Fe and knew she 
had to come here regardless of 
whether she got the position. Lee 
found the town of her heart here in 


Santa Fe. She lent her accounting 
expertise to the finance committee 
of Santa Fe Friends Meeting. She 
was active in Friends General 
Conference for many years and led 
workshops on clay. 


Lee had a broad view of spiritual 

as well as creative and artistic 
activities, integrating these into 

her daily life. Her chosen formal 
artistic medium was hand formed, 
micaceaous clay. She viewed and 
used that same artistic sense to 
furnish and decorate her home, 
develop her garden, finish a 
birdhouse and give carefully 
selected linens and dishes to furnish 
the Meetinghouse apartment. She 
surrounded herself with color and 
functional art. Lee was a member of 
Friends in the Arts and valued her 
interactions in that group. 


She tried to be spiritually mindful 

in her work, being present in 

the moment with the people 

she interacted with. She was an 
independent person and shaped her 
life the way she wanted it. When she 
opened her own business it was to 
fulfill her wish to be her own boss 
and to have a lot of variety in her 
work life, from working at functions 
at the Governor’s Mansion, to 
planting gardens, to organizing tax 
papers. She shared her love of good 
food, art, and other valued elements 
of her life with her friends and loved 
ones, as well as often integrating 
them into her work. 


Lee was preceded in death by 

her father, Carlton Carter. Lee is 
survived by her precious cat, Lizzie; 
her mother, Charlotte Carter of 
Minnesota; sisters: Anita (Ted) 
Winpenny of Connecticut and 
Florida, June (Greg) Amundson of 


Minnesota; nephew and niece, Erik 
and Dana Amundson of Minnesota; 
goddaughter, Eliza Navias-Bell of 
Massachusetts; dear friend, Susan 
Greenler of Wisconsin; and many 
other loved ones. Her presence in 
our lives, and her joy in the world, 
are greatly missed. 


George S. Kenny 


Tacoma Friends Meeting 
1919-2011 


George Scott Kenny, born George 
Richard Scott on January 10, 1919, 
of James Otis and Florence L. Scott 
in Coos Bay, Oregon, died June 2 

at the Franciscan Hospice House 

in Tacoma. Orphaned at 3, he was 
adopted by David and Cora Kenny 
of Tacoma, Washington. He grew 
up in Tacoma, enjoying the ten-cent 
dangerous bowl of clam chowder at 
the ancestor of Harbor Lights, and 
riding his bicycle all over town. He 
played trumpet in the Lincoln High 
School band. He attended Seattle 
Pacific College, where he met the 
love of his life, Mary Lou York. They 
were matried in 1942. 


A conscientious objector in World 
War II, he taught physics in Kansas 
and at Seattle Pacific. After the war, 
he entered graduate school at Cal- 
Tech, receiving his Ph.D. in physics, 
cum laude in 1952. While writing his 
dissertation, he was on the faculty at 
George Fox College. Finding faculty 
salaries insufficient to support his 
wife and four sons, he went to work 
for Mobil Oil Company in Dallas, 
Texas, as a senior research scientist, 
where he remained for 32 years. 


While in Dallas, he helped start 

the Dallas Monthly Meeting of 
Friends as well as the South-Central 
Yearly Meeting. He was an avid 
reader, a lover of classical music, an 
accomplished photographer and a 
lover of the natural world. Vacations 
were always tent camping and hiking 
in the mountains of the western 

US. He did some back-packing 
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with heavy gear when he was in his 
teens and returned to back-packing 
with more modern (light-weight) 
equipment in his late 40’s. 


Upon retirement, George and Mary 
Lou moved to Gig Harbor, WA. They 
felt that they were returning home. 
For as long as their health allowed, 
they traveled, even going around the 
world in the year they both turned 
70. They were active in the Tacoma 
Monthly Meeting and in the North 
Pacific Yearly Meeting. Sons David 
of Gig Harbor; Otis and his wife 
Barbara of Boise, ID; James and his 
wife Carolyn of Rodeo, CA; Bruce 
and his wife Kathy of Joelton, TN; 
daughter Cora of Gig Harbor, WA; 
and grandchildren Jed (TX), Scott 
(ID) and Phoebe (MI) survive him. 


Edith L. Cooper 


Claremont Friends Meeting 
1914-2010 


Edith was born in Brockton, 
Massachusetts. One of her earliest 
memories was at the age of six, 
attending a pageant in nearby 
Plymouth, when her father, in 
costume, took part in the “Landing 
of the Pilgrims’ scene. It was her 
ancestors on her mother’s side who 


lived in Plymouth. She came full 
circle when, in 1984, she and her 
husband Richard became residents 
at Pilgrim Place, a retirement center 
for Christian workers in Claremont, 
California. 


She was a very dedicated artist who 
had studied at the Massachusetts 
College of Art. She and her husband 
resided for 22 years in India and 
China during his tenure as a YMCA 
executive. During this time Edith 
was a free lance artist, with a special 
interest and skill in portraiture. In 
her words, “My great satisfaction 
was helping people of all ages 
realize their potential in producing 
drawings and paintings”. While 

in India, she would go into the 
hospital where she volunteered to 
draw portraits of patients and give 
them back as gifts. 


After their arrival at Pilgrim Place, 
she raised money for the senior 
community’s Residence Health and 
Welfare Fund by drawing portraits 
for the annual Pilgrim Place 
Festival, which she did for the next 
twenty years. 


In addition, she shared her talents 
with Claremont citizens by teaching 
a painting class at the Joslyn Senior 
Center for over twenty years. Her 
students stated that she was the 
best fine arts instructor around; and 
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all who took her class ere enriched 
by her generosity and giving spirit. 


Edith was a active member of 

the Religious Society of Friends 
wherever she lived, and contributed 
to them in many ways, including, 
for many years as a member of 
the Caring Concerns Committee 
in Claremont Meeting. She was 
also deeply involved the mid-week 
potluck, which became a second 
family to those who attended. Her 
leadership was always quiet and 
unassuming. She was much loved 
for her kind, calm presence. 


She was known as a deeply spiritual 
but also very practical person. Her 
sense of reality included spiritual 
connectedness with persons still 
living on earth, with those who were 
no longer living in the body, and 
the Spirit of Love that is within and 
around us all. She was a member of 
a close group of Pilgrim women who 
called themselves the Spirit Sisters. 
The Spirit Sisters talked openly 
about their personal and spiritual 
lives, supporting one another in 
their journeys. One of the women 
who apprenticed under her in the 
sculpture medium, remarked, “In 
her art, she was able to express the 
spirit within.” 

Edith loved her family, including 
the family cats. She was married to 
Richard Cooper for seventy years, 
who preceded her in death. Not 
surprisingly, she died on the same 
day of the week and time of day as 
her husband. They left behind two 
daughters, Mary Cooper and Janet 
Guthrie, two grandchildren, three 
nieces and three nephews. 


Her attitude about death was very 
typical of the way she lived her life, 
willing to be at peace with whatever 
was happening in the moment. She 
was one who bloomed where she 
was planted, and she loved you as 
you were. We will miss her gracious 
spirit and infectious smile. 
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Quaker Life 


A Publication of Friends United Meeting 


Quaker Life—informing and 
equipping Friends around the 
world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends 
for one year (6 issues) at $26/print, 
$20/digital. For information contact 
Quaker Life, 101 Quaker Hill Drive 
Richmond, IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 
Website: www.fum.org 


Explore the 
potential of 
Quakerism and 
Quaker action with 
a subscription to 


Friends Journal. 
Each issue is filled with unique 
and thoughtful articles, news, 
book reviews and more. Mention 
offer code WF2011 to start your 
Friends Journal subscription for just 
$40, a 45% savings off the cover 
price. Order by phone toll-free at 
(800) 471-6863 or online at www. 
friendsjournal.org. A paper-free PDF 


option is available. 
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Pamphlets are timely essays on many 
facets of Quaker life, thought and 
spirituality, readable at one sitting. 
Subscribe to receive six pamphlets/ 
year for $25 (US.) Also available: 
every pamphlet published previously 
by Pendle Hill, including pamphlets 
by Warren Ostrom, Marge Abbott, 
Robert Griswold and Steve Smith. 
800-742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 
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The Tract Association of Friends 
(founded 1816) 


Offers pamphlets and books on 
Quaker faith and practice, Friends’ 
calendars and pocket calendars. 


1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia PA 
19102-1403; phone: 215-579-2752; 


e-mail: taf1816@verizon.net; 
http://www.tractassociation.org/ 
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Vintage Books. Rare and out- 
of-print Quaker journals, history, 
religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 
Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: vintage@gis.net. Website: 
www.vintagequakerbooks.com. 


SCHOOLS, RETREATS, 


TRAVEL 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
Personal retreats, family reunions, 
weddings, retreats, and our own 
schedule of Quaker programs. 
Among the redwoods, near Santa 
Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 
http://www.quakercenter.org. 
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Consider the Arizona Friends 
Community for your next, or your 
second, home. 360 degree mountain 
views, 4,000 ft. elevation, often 
near-perfect weather. Write Roy Joe 
and Ruth Stuckey, 6567 N San Luis 
Obispo Dr., Douglas, AZ 85607. 
Ph.#937.728.9887. Website: www. 
arizonafriends.com. 
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Santa Fe Guest Apartment 
Charming, affordable, with 
kitchenette at our historic adobe 
Canyon Road Meetinghouse. 
Convenient to galleries and 
downtown. Pictures at www. 
santa-fe.quaker.org. Reservations: 
friendsguestapartment@gmail.com 


or 505 983 7241. 


Woolman 
Semester 


Friends 
high school 
intensive 


Interdependent studies of 
peace, justice & sustainability 


Project-based learning 
Living in Quaker community 
Extensive service-learning 
trips 


Call 530-273-3183 to 
find out more. 


www.woolman.org 


Guatemala-Take a scenic, 
cultural tour with Friends 
Scholarship Program customized 
for your group. 8 nights, 7days 
for $900. Also offered is the 
Teaching English Work/Tour in 
Antigua, Guatemala January 4-12, 
2012. More information at www. 
guatemalafriends.org and 
progresa3@gmail.com. 
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